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LATE  NEWS 


New  commodity  liata  for  the  recent  trade  agreement  between  Yugoslavia 
and  Turkey  include  $12,000,000  worth  of  raw  cotton  to  "be  exported  from 
Turkey  to  Yugoslavia  during  the  year  April  1,  195^,  ^°  March  31 ,  1955. 

Favorable  prospects  for  the  19 5^  cotton  crop  in  Peru  are  seen  as  a 
result  of  the  current  harvesting  rates  for  Tanguis  cotton  which  indicate  a 
record  crop  of  this  variety.    Although  June  and  early  July  are  criticrJ. 
periods  in  the  development  of  Pima  cotton  in  northern  reru,  conditions  there 
al30  point  to  a  record  crop,  with  dry  weather  helping  to  retard  insect 
damage,  and  in stall at ion  of  a  new  irrigation  project  assuring  water  for  about 
75 , C00  acres  on  which  production  heretofore  has  "been  highly  variable. 
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Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm  products 
by  keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  interests  informed  of  current  crop 
and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  production,  prices, 
supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and  other  factors  affecting 
world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.S. 
needing  the  information  it  contains. 
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Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication,  please  tear  off 
the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address  on  the  enclosing 
envelope,  pencil  "drop"  upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Boom  5922,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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WORLD  TRY  EDIBLE  PEA  PRODUCTION  IN  1953 -5^  AT  PREVIOUS  YEAR'S  LEVEL 

The  revised  estimate  of  production  of  dry,  edible  peas  in  the 
1953-5^  season  in  26  countries  is  13. 1  million  bags.    This  is  1  percent 
larger  than  the  estimate  for  the  previous  season  in  these  same  countries 
but  21  percent  below  the  5 -year  (19^5-^9)  average. 

These  estimates  exclude,  for  lack  of  recent  data,  the  very  large 
production  of  peas  in  China  which  usually  encompasses  6  to  8  million 
acres  and  as  much  as  60  to  65  million  bags.    It  also  excludes,  for  the 
same  reason,  about  2.5  million  bags  of  production  in  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  26  countries  reporting  pea  production  include  most  of  the 
important  pea-producing  areas  of  Western  Europe,  North  America,  South 
America,  Africa,  Oceania,  and  3  countries  of  Asia. 

The  1953-5^  season  in  North  America,  where  the  United  States  and 
Canada  produce  the  bulk  of  the  peas,  was  on  the  whole,  favorable. 
Average  yields  for  the  Continent  were  above  the  previous  season  and 
also  above  the  postwar  and  prewar  averages.    Production  on  the  Continent 
was  up  by  29  percent  and  acreage  up  about  26  percent  above  1952;  yields 
were  slightly  below  last  2r©ar  in  Canada. 

The  1953-5^  season  in  Western  Europe  generally  was  good  for  peas, 
although  not  as  favorable  as  the  previous  year.    The  average  yield  per 
acre  for  all  countries  taken  together  was  below  that  of  1952  by  11  per- 
cent, but  was  above  both  the  postwar  and  prewar  averages;  production 
was  down  by  6  percent  and  acreage  up  by  5  percent.    The  principal  dry 
pea-producing  countries  of  Western  Europe,  the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  reported  1953  production  below  the  1952  season  by  10 
percent  and  26  percent,  respectively.    Acreage  in  the  Netherlands  was 
up  25  percent  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  down  6  percent.    The  small  pro- 
ducing countries  of  Belgium,  France,  Western  Germany,  Italy  and  Sweden, 
reported  substantial  increases  of  production.    These  increases  for  the 
most  part  were  due  to  higher  yields  in  1953. 

Japanese  production  was  off  3^  percent  from  the  previous  year,  due 
to  reduced  acreages  and  yields  per  acre.    Yields,  however,  were  higher 
than  normal. 

The  1953-5^-  crop  in  Oceania  was  reported  as  higher  than  the  previous 
year,  but  hardly  up  to  the  19^5-^9  average,  particularly  in  New  Zealand. 
The  pea  crop  in  Africa  was  reported  37  percent  below  that  of  the  previous 
season,  with  acreage  in  French  Morocco  down  by  23  percent. 

Specific  figures  for  the  recent  harvest  in  South  American  countries 
have  not  been  reported  as  yet,  but  indications  are  that  the  harvest  was 
not  good  in  Chile,  while  evidence  indicates  it  may  have  been  about 
average  in  Argentina.  --By  Orval  E.  Goodsell,  based  in  part  upon  U.  S. 
Foreign  Service  reports. 
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SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  FLUE  -CURED 
PRICES  195^  CROP 

Salisbury  auctions  for  the  195^  crop  of  flue -cured  tobacco  opened 
on  March  23.    Sales  during  the  first  6  weeks  of  the  season  amounted  to 
19. 7  million  pounds,  for  an  average  of  35.6  pence  (4l.5  U.S.  cents)  per 
pound,  compared  with  47 .7  pence  (55.6  U.S6  cents)  for  the  corresponding 
period  of ,  1953 .    The'  drop  in  prices  this  season  is  attributed  to  the 
greater  quantities  of  nondescript  tobacco  selling  at  prices  markedly 
lower  than  last  year.    Better -quality  leaf  has  sold  a  little  lower  than 
in  1953  o': 

Exports  of  flue -cured  tobacco  from  Southern  Rhodesia  during  the 
marketing  season,  April  1953  -  March  1954,  totaled  84.5  million  pounds, 
slightly  lower  than  in  1952-1953.    The  United  Kingdom  took  52.9  million 
pounds  during  1953-54.  .  Australia  took  8.5  million,  the  Netherlands  5-9 
million,  Denmark  and  Western  Germany  3  million  each,  the  Belgian  Congo 
2.2  million,  and  Sweden,  Egypt  and  Belgium  roughly  1.0  million  pounds 
each.. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  VIRGINIA -TYPE 
CIGARETTES  IBOPS  IN  ISRAEL 

Israli  rnanuf ecturers  report  that  consumption  of  Virginia -type 
cigarettes  has  declined  from  60  percent  of  the  total  production  in  1949 
to  13  percent  in  1953.    This  is  reflected  in  United  States  flue -cured 
exports  to  Israel,  which  dropped  from  800,000  pounds  per  year  during 
19V7-51  to  240,000  pounds  average  during  1952-53.    Although. cigarette 
consumption  has  remained  nearly  constant  during  this  period  at  4.5 
million  pounds  per  year,  price  increases  for  all  types  of  cigarettes 
during  the  last  4  years  have  encouraged  smokers  to  return  to  the  less 
expensive  Oriental  blends,  thus  reversing  a  trend  that  started  during 
World  War  II. 

Domestic  production  of  flue -cured  tobacco  has  not  been  too  success- 
ful.   Output  has  increased  only  moderately  since  the  first  commercial 
planting  in  1951.  when  about  143,000  pounds  were  produced.    In  1953  . 
output  totaled  220,500  pounds,  but  the  quality  was  considered  inferior 
to  imported  tobacco. 

Reports  indicate  that  equalization  of  taxes  on  Virginia  and 
Oriental  blends  would  result  in  increased  consumption  of  the  former  and 
that  overall  tax  and  price  reductions  would  in  addition  to  increasing 
overall  consumption  allow  the  trend  to  Virginia -type  cigarettes  to 
continue.    It  is  estimated  that  either  of  these  moves  would  enlarge 
flue -cured  imports  to  about  800,000  pounds  per  year. 
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U.  K.'s  FIRST  QUARTER 
TOBACCO  IMPORTS 

The  United  Kingdom  imported  a  total  of  50-8  million  pounds  of 
unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  first  quarter  (January -March)  of  195^, 
compared  with  32.6  million  for  January -March  1953 «    Flue-cured  tobacco 
accounted  for.  42.0  million  pounds  of  the  19  5^  figure,  and  22.2  million 
pounds  of  this  was  from  the  United  States.    Last  year,  only  25.3  million 
pounds  of  flue -cured  leaf  were  imported  in  the  first  quarter,  of  "which  the 
United  States  supplied  10.0  million.    Larger  takings  of  United  States 
tobacco  during  the  first  quarter  of  195^  reflect  the  increase  in  the  allo- 
cation of  dollars  for  tobacco  purchases  in  the  1953 -5^  fiscal  year. 

INDONESIA  PRODUCES  MORE 
FLUE -CURED  TOBACCO 

An  increasing  percentage  of  the  Virginia -type  tobacco  used  in 
Indonesian  American -style  cigarettes  is  being  produced  domestically. 
Cigarette  production  within  the  country  is  increasing  but  import  licenses 
for  Virginia  leaf  in  1951*  were  reduced  to  10  million  pounds.    This  is  a 
large  cut  from  1952  when  the  United  States,  alone,  shipped  13.2  million 
pounds  to  Indonesia. 

Domestic  production  in  1953  was  about  10  million  pounds  from  23,^00 
acres.    The  Government  plans  a  30  percent  increase  in  195^  acreage  and 
also  plans  to  eventually  produce  enough  flue -cured  for  all  domestic, 
requirements.    Indonesian  tobacco  manufacturers  believe  that  this  will  be 
very  difficult.    The  quantity  can  be  raised  but  Indonesia's  soil  and 
climate  are  not  suitable  for  the  production  of  the  better  grades  of  flue- 
cured  leaf.    For  this  reason  they  believe  that  imports  cannot  drop  much 
without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  (and  possibly  the  market  for)  American- 
type  blended  cigarettes. 

UJu  IMPORT  REGULATIONS  OF  FROZEN 
EGGS  MD  OTHER  EGG  PRODUCTS 

The  Ministry  of  Food  of  the  United  Kingdom  announced  that,  except 
for  the  balance  of  its  existing  contract  with  Denmark,  it  ceased  to 
import  frozen  whole  eggs  from  January  1,  1951*,  that  purchases  from  the 
Ministry's  stocks  may  continue  to  be  made,  and  that  imports  of  frozen 
hen  eggs,  whole,  would  be  returned  to  private  trade  from  July  1,  195^. 
The  Board  of  Trade  now  announces  the  arrangements  for  the  private 
import  of  frozen  eggs  and  other  egg  products  from  July  1,  195^  and  a 
change  in  the  arrangements  for  the  import  of  dried  egg  albumen. 

As  of  the  1st  of  July  195^,  the  Open  General  License  will  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  permit,  without  separate  license,  the  import  of  frozen 
eggs  if  originating  in  the  British  Commonwealth  (except  Canada),  British 
Trust  Territories,  British  Protectorates  and  Protected  States,  Burma, 
Irish  Republic,  Iraq,  Iceland,  Jordan  and  Libya. 
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Imports  from  a  few  countries  Outside  the  Scheduled  Territories  will 
be  permitted  under  specific  licenses  which  will  be. issued  immediately 
but  valid  only  for  imports  from  July  1,  195V.    However,  imports  will  not 
be  allowed  from  the  following  countries  except  when  special  permits  for 
dollar  exchange  are  granted;    Bolivia,  Canada,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
the  Dominica  Republic,  Honduras,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Philippines,  Tangier ^  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela.  . 

In  1953  United  States  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  frozen  eggs 
and  other  egg  products  amounted  to  less  than  $3,000  and  as  indicated 
United  States  exports  in  195^  will  be  dependent  on  the  number  of  special 
permits,  allowing  dollar  exchange,  granted  to  United  Kingdom  private 
importers  for  United  States  frozen  eggs  and  other  egg  products. 

MALAYAN  STATES  PURCHASING 
POULTRY  BREEDING  STOCK 

Interest  in  poultry  raising  and  the  demand  for  egg  and  poultry 
products  in  the  Malayan  States  has  risen  steadily  in  recent  years. 
Chicken  numbers  in  the  Malayan  States  are  now  roughly  estimated  at  10 
million.    As  the  Malayan  poultry  industry  continues  to  develop,  the  demand 
for  imported  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  stand  to  increase  because 
Malayan  poultry  raisers  prefer  a  cross  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  their 
indigenous  chicken.    The  latter  is  highly  resistant  to  tropical  pests  and 
diseases. 

Even  though  the  United  States  thus  far  has  not  been  a  supplier  of 
the  breeding  stock  used  in  Malaya,  it  appears  possible  to  be  a  new  market 
for  United  States  poultry  breeding  3tock.    However,  at  present  dollars 
are  not  allocated  for  the  purchase  of  poultry  breeding  stock.    If  by. 
other  means  than  dollar  sales,  United  States  stock  is  sold  to  the  Malayan 
States,  the  stock  in  order  to  pass  the  Malayan  States  health  and  quaran- 
tine requirements  needs  only  to  be  accompanied  by  N.P.I. P.  certificates. 

The  Government  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  through  its  Depai'tment 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  has  in  recent  years  carried  on  a  campaign  to  wipe 
out  all  poultry  diseases,    In  19k7 ,  a  vaccination  program  against  New- 
castle disease  was  initiated.    This  disease  had  been  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  birds  in  Malaya  every  year  and  thus  a  constant 
deterrent  to  poultry  growers.    Progress  in  preventing  Newcastle  disease  has 
probably  been  the  largest  single  contributing  factor  in  the  expansion  of 
the  Malayan  poultry  industry.    In  1953  the  Government  manufactured  and 
distributed  vaccine  for  the  inoculation  of  over  7  million  fowl. 

Adequate  domestic  feed  supplies  constitute,  another  major  problem  for 
the  Malayan  poultry  producers.    Local  supplies  of  basic  materials  are 
insufficient  to  meet  requirements.    Consequently  oilseed  cake,  bran  and 
mixed  feed  pellets  are  imported.    Recently  dollar  exchange  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  a  mixed  feed  plant  in  the  United  States.    The  \ 
plant  is  to  be  located  in  Singapore  and  should  be  in  operation  by  the  end 
of  195k.  '  '  '  - 
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Production  of  meat  during  1953  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world,  exclusive  of  the  Far  East,  was  around  k  percent  greater  than 
the  record  output  of  1952,  20  percent  above  the  19^6-50  average  and  18 
percent  greater  than  prewar.    Production  in  the  ^1  countries  under  re- 
view account  for  around  93  percent  of  the  world  output,  exclusive  of 
China ,  according  to  information    collected  and  analyzed  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 

Meat  output  in  the  kl  countries,  for  which  detailed  estimates 
were  available,  totaled  80  billion  pounds  (carcass  weight  basis)  in  1953 
compared  with  77  billion  a  year  earlier  and  7^  billion  in  1951.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  increase  from  1952  to  1953  was  due  to  greater  production 
of  beef  which  rose  to  a  new  record  high.    Output  of  lamb,  mutton  and 
goat  meat  increased  slightly.    On  the  other  hand,  production  of  pork  in 
1953  was  around  a  billion  rounds  less  than  in  1952  and  was  the  smallest 
in  3  years. 

A  further  moderate  rise  in  world  meat  output  is  in  prospect  during 
195^.    Not  much  change  is  now  foreseen  in  production  of  pork  but  output 
of  beef  is  expected  to  rise  further  as  increased  slaughter  of  cattle  is 
probable  in  several  of  the  major  producing  countries.    A  continued  high 
level  of  production  of  mutton  and  lamb  is  probable.    Both  cattle  and 
sheep  numbers  in  the  world  are  now  at  record  levels.    At  the  first  of 
195*+  hog  numbers  were  slightly  below  a  year  earlier  but  were  slightly 
above  prewar. 

Increased  beef  production  during  195^  seems  likely  in  a  number  of 
countries  including  Canada,  New  Zealand,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Argentina.    Production  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  show  little 
change  from  the  record  set  in  1953- 

Pork  output  in  Western  Europe  during  195^  promises  to  be  about  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier.    Greater  production  in  Denmark,  Ireland  and  the 
United  Kingdom  is  expected  to  be  about  offset  by  decreases  in  other 
countries  including  Belgium.  Western  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
Increased  production  of  pigs  during  195^  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  show  up  largely  in  increased  slaughter  and  pork  production  in  the 
last  half  of  195h  and  in  1955. 

Total  meat  production  during  1953  was  above  1952  in  all  major  areas 
of  the  world,  except  Soi\th  America.    Production  in  North  America  of  28 
billion  pounds  was  6  percent  greater  than  in  1952.  due  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  beef  production  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  more 
than  offset  substantial  decreases  in  the  output  of  pork  in  the  two 
countries . 

TJ    A  more  extenaive  statement  will  be  published  soon  as  a  Foreign 

Agriculture  Circular  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Output  of  all  meats  in  North  America  during  1953  was  10  percent 
above  the  19^6-50  average  and  was  ^3  percent  greater  than  prewar.  North 
America  produced  35  percent  of  the  output  in  the  countries  under  review. 
The  United  States  is  by  far  the  world's  largest  individual  producer. 
Production  in  the  United  States  increased  8  percent  from  1952  to  1953 
and  production  in  1953  was  the  second  largest  of  record. 

Production  of  meat  in  Europe  has  been  increasing  steadily  since 
World  War  II  and  the  increases  in  pork  production  have  been  particularly 
large.    Production  in  Europe,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  during  1953 
totaled  h  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  was  38  percent  greater 
than  the  I9U6-50  average.    Output  of  all  meat  during  1953  was  the 
greatest  since  World  War  II  and  exceeded  the  prewar  average  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war.    Substantial  gains  have  been  registered  for 
practically  all  countries  and  this  increase  continued  during  1953  with 
few  exceptions. 

Since  19^6-50  output  of  all  meats  has  nearly  doubled  in  the 
Netherlands.    Increases  of  from  U5  to  75  percent  are  recorded  for  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Western  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    Increases  of 
25  to  kO  percent  were  made  in  Finland,  France,  Ireland,  Italy  and 
Switzerland.    Meat  output  in  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  set  new 
records.    Production  of  meat  in  Europe,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
1953  was  estimated  at  around  28  billion  pounds,  about  the  same  as  the 
total  for  North  America,  and  comprised  around  35  percent  of  the  total 
for  all  countries  for  which  detailed  estimates  have  been  prepared. 

'Meat  production  established  a  new  high  record  in  Australia  last 
year.    Production  in  New  Zealand  was  only  k  percent  below  the  record 
set  a  year  earlier.    Production  in  the  two  countries  of  almost  k  billion 
pounds  made  up  about  5  percent  of  the  estimated  total  for  the  hi 
countries . 

Meat  output  declined  moderately  in  South  America  during  1953.  South 
America  output  of  around  9.5  billion  pounds  was  11  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated world  total.    In  the  important  producing  countries  total  production 
was  estimated  to  be  5  percent  below  1952  and  6  percent  below  the  19^0-46 
average.    Production  in  Argentina  declined  in  1953  and  was  considerably 
below  prewar.    Output  in  Paraguay  continued  at  a  low  level.  Little 
change  occurred  in  Chile  and  Uruguay.    Output  in  Brazil  was  moderately 
greater  than  in  1952  and  was  substantially  above  the  19^0-46  average. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part 
upon  U.  S„  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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DANISH  FIRM  OPENS  MTTT"  FOOD 
PACKAGING  PLANT  IN  INDIA 

Dumex  Limited,  a  subsidiary  of  the  East  Asiatic  Company,  Copenhagen, 
has  added  a  powdered  infant  milk  packaging  plant  -co  its  pharmaceutical 
factory  in  Bombay,  India.    At  present  there  is  only  one  semi-automatic 
filling  machine  in  operation,  but  plans  are  to  add  more  machines  should 
the  demand  for  the  product,  which  had  never  previously  been  marketed  in 
India,  Justify  it. 

Previously,  only  Glaxo  Laboratories  Limited,  and  Indian  Subsidiary 
of  the  British  firm  of  the  same  name,  had  the  only  large  scale  packaging 
plant  in  India.    Sales  of  infant  milk  food  by  Glaxo  in  India  is  estimated 
at  $1,650,000  annually.    The  Glaxo  product  is  selling  at  about  80.1  cents 
per  pound  and  Dumex  intends  to  market  its  infant  milk  food  at  just  under 
75  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Dumex  product  will  find  a  ready  market  in 
India  and  constitute  another  serious  competitor  for  American  infant  foods 
which  have  not  been  able  to  develop  a  market  in  India.    The  only  American 
brand  infant  food  available  on  the  Bombay  market  at  the  present  time  sells 
for  $1.23  per  pound. 

In  1953  United  States  exports  of  infant  and  dietetic  milk  foods 
totaled  more  than  11  million  pounds  and  were  valued  at  $7.7  million; 
exports  to  India  amounted  to  only  3,1+13  pounds. 

WORLD  RICE  CROP  SETS  NEW  RECORD 

World  l/  rice  production  in  1953-5^  (August-July)  is  estimated  at 
267  billion  pounds  of  rough  rice  compared  with  the  previous  record  of 
25^  billion  pounds  in  the  year  before,  according  to  the  third  estimate 
of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    The  harvesting  of  good  crops  in 
large  areas  raised  the  estimate  of  this  season's  world  output. 

New  record  crops  have  been,  or  are  being,  harvested  on  all  the 
Continents,  but  the  production  of  Europe  and  South  America  is  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  previous  record  outturn  of  last  season.    The  major  gain 
in  acreage  and  production  is  in  Asia,  which  accounts  for  89  percent  of 
this  year's  world  crop,  excluding  that  of  Communist  China,  North  Korea,  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Weather  in  Asia  has  been  unusually  favorable  for  production. 
Through  the  rice  season,  growing  conditions  in  India  and  Pakistan  were 
the  best  in  many  years.    These  2  countries,  after  China,  are  the  world's 
largest  producers  of  rice.    Plentiful  rains  coming  at  a  time  advantageous 
for  planting  permitted  large  increases  in  acreage,  and  continued  favorable 
weather  resulted  in  the  harvesting  of  above -average  yields  per  acre. 


l/  Excluding  Communist  China,  North  Korea,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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New  record  crops  are  recorded  also  in  Thailand,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  Taiwan  (Formosa),  and  Ceylon.    The  heaviest  losses  from 
adverse  weather  occurred  in  Japan  and  Malaya,  while  in  Burma  and  Indochina 
unfavorable  weather  caused  setbacks  in  important  areas. 

The  present  estimate  of  production  in  the  surplus  rice  area  - 
Thailand,  Burma,  and  Indochina  -  is  only  moderately  above  that  of  a  year 
earlier.    Thailand's  crop  was  better  than  expected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.    Unofficial  reports  have  pointed  to  a  harvest  nearly  25  per- 
cent larger  than  the  poor  crop  of  the  preceding  year.    Though  the 
acreage  in  Burma  did  not  reach  the  planned  goal,  it  was  maintained  at 
about  the  previous  year's  level.;  the  yields  per  acre  and  crop  harvested, 
however,  showed  only  a  moderate  decrease  as  compared  with  the  year  before. 
Although  the  acreage  of  Indochina  increased  substantially,  lack  of  rain- 
fall in  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  prevented  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  harvest. 


Total  production  in  the  Near  East  increased  approximately  13  percent 
as  compared  with  the  year  before.    The  acreage  of  Iran,  Iraq,  Turkey  and 
Syria  increased  only  moderately,  but  plentiful  water  for  irrigation 
resulted  in  the  production  of  very  good  crops. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  for  the  third  consecutive  year  is  harvesting 
a  record  rice  crop.    This  results  in  28  percent  more  rice  being  produced 
than  in  the  immediate  postwar  period,    The  combined  acreage  of  South 
America  and  North  America  represents  approximately  5  percent  of  the  world 
acreage  in  rice.    A  sharp  increase  is  noted  in  this  Hemisphere  in  that 
the  more  than  10  million  acres  in  rice  this  year  represent  an  increase 
of  as  much  as  2  million  acres  over  the  already  expanded  acreage  of  the 
earlier  postwar  years,  and  are  more  than  double  the  acreage  in  rice  prior 
to  World  War  II. 

Increases  in  rice  acreage  are  shared  in  South  America  and  North 
America  in  nearly  all  countries  where  rice  is  grown.    The  largest 
continental  area  where  weather  was  detrimental  to  rice  production  was 
in  South  America.    The  harvest  of  Brazil,  the  largest  producer  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  is  being  reduced  by  drought  in  the  second  successive 
year.    Acreage  increased  sharply  because  of  the  shortage  and  high  prices 
of  Brazilian  rice  resulting  from  last  season's  small  crop,  and  until 
May,  prospects  appeared  good  for  an  excellent  harvest.    Drought  in  the 
upland  rice  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  and  Goias,  however,  has  reduced 
substantially  the  yields  per  acre.    Nevertheless,  because  of  the  large 
increase  in  acreage,  production  is  expected  to  exceed  the  poor  crop  of 
last  year. 

Other  countries  of  South  America  where  unfavorable  weather  has 
restricted  the  output  are  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Chile,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  Argentina,  Uruguay,  British  Guiana,  and  Paraguay.    Declining  price 
levels  on  the  world  market  are  held  responsible  for  decreases  in  the  rice 
acreage  of  Ecuador.    Surinam  maintained  acreage  at  a  high  level  and  a 
large  crop  was  harvested. 
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Rice  acreage  increased  throughout  the  rice  areas  of  North  America. 
The  record  acreage  in  the  United  States -was  approximately  25  percent 
larger  than  the  high  level  of  the  19^5-^9  postwar  period*    On  this 
area,  the  harvest  of  the  highest  average  yield  per  acre  of  rough  rice 
ever  produced  resulted  in  a  1953  crop  substantially  above  the  previous 
year's  record. 

Percentagewise,  the  greatest  gain  occurred  in  the  rice  production 
of  Cuba,  where  acreage  was  3^  percent  larger  than  in  1952,  and  good  yields 
per  acre  were  attained.    The  weather  in  the  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
areas  generally  was  favorable,  resulting  in  high  yields  per  acre.  An 
exception  was  in  Costa  Rica,  where  lack  of  rain  cut  the  harvest  substan- 
tially below  expected  yields. 

The  estimated  rice  acreage  of  Europe  is  smaller  than  in  the  year 
before.    Only  in  Italy  was  the  acreage  slight^  larger,  and,  according 
to  official  statistics,  the  per -acre  yields  were  not  up  to  the  previous 
year's  level.    This"  resulted  in  a  flight  decline  in  production. 

Adverse  weather  in  the  other  European  countries  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing prevented  all  the  intended  acreage  from  being  pu-o  into  rice.    In  Spain 
and  Greece  the  weather  turned  favorable  for  rice  production,  and  Spain 
harvested  a  larger  crop  than  in  the  preceding  year.    In  Portugal  and 
France,  however,  the  yields  per  acre  harvested  were  not  so  large  as  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Hie  estimate  of  Africa's  rice  production  Is  somewhat  higher  than 
earlier  estimates  becav.se  of  the  promising  outlook  for  the  crop  in 
Madagascar.    If  the  prospective  crop  is  harvested,  Africa's  record  pro- 
duction this  year  will  show  an  increase  of  7  percent  over  the  immediate 
postwar  average  period. 

Madagascar  in  the  last  3  years  has  assumed  a  position  as  Africa's 
largest  producer  of  rice.    Prospects  are  for  an  excellent  harvest  this 
season  -  as  high  as  II  percent  over  the  increased  production  of  the  2 
previous  years. 

Although  increased  water  supplies  permitted  more  of  Egypt's  area 
to  be  planted  to  crops  this  year,  water  available  for  rice  was  limited 
and  acreage  was  held  to  around  500,000  acres  as  compared  with  730,000 
acres  in  1950,  the  last  year  before  the  rice  area  declined.    As  in 
previous  years  when  water  was  low,  the  yield  per  acre  was  less  than 
average.    Rice  production,  however,  increased  26  percent  over  that  of 
the  preceding  season  and  was  the  largest  since  1950. 

In  the  Belgian  Congo,  rice  production  reportedly  has  been  on  the 
increase,  the  output  in  the  2  most  recent  seasons  being  estimated  at 
approximately  ^0  percent  more  than  in  the  immediate  postwar  period. 
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The  largest  'increase  in  Australia's  record  crop  now  being  harvested 
is  in  the  Wakool-Tullakool  district,  vhere  summer  weather  was  nearly  ideal 
for  rapid  growth  of  the  crop.    Experiments  in  rice  growing  are  "being  carried 
cn  in  the  second  year  in  the  Northern  Territory  and  in  Western  Australia, 
Production  there  now  is  limited  to  the  provision  of  seed  for  future  plantings 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agriculture], 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  Reports. 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION  IN  INDIA 
CONTINUED  AT  RECORD  LEVEL 

Consumption  of  cotton  by  mills  in  India  reached  a  record  total  of 
330,000  bales  (of  5 CO  pounds  gross)  in  January  195** t  the  latest  month 
for  which  consumption  data  are  available,  according  to  E.  B.  Shearer, 
American  Vice  Consul,  American  Embassy,  Bombay. 

Average  monthly  consumption  of  cotton  from  August  1953  through  January 
195^  was  31^,000  bales,  compared  with  the  monthly  average  of  30*1,000  bales 
during  the  1952-53  season.    The  rate  of  consumption  of  indigenous  domestic 
cotton  (averaging  266,000  bales  per  month)  was  9  percent  above  last  season, 
while  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  (1(6,000  per  month)  is  lagging  19  percent 
behind  last  year's. 

Stocks  and  consumption  of  Bengal  deshi  through  the  end  of  January  were 
at  about  the  same  level  as  last  season.    Since  Bengals  was  the  only  variety 
of  which  India  produced  less  this  year  than  last,  no  possibilities  are 
seen  for  an  increase  in  the  export  quota  of  75,000  bales  (Indian  bales  of 
392  pounds  net) .    Stocks  of  Fungal?  and  other  indigenous  Americans  are 
reported  to  be  adequate  for  about  5  months'  mill  consumption,  although 
average  monthly  consumption  of  these  types  is  running  about  30  percent 
above  last  season.    Stocks  of  United  States  cotton  at  mills  on  January  31 
were  only  about  18  percent  of  supplies  held  on  the  same  date  last  year. 

Some  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  may  follow  the  Govern- 
ment action  to  permit  traders  to  import  cotton  on  their  own  accounts. 
Previously,  licenses  for  dollar  cotton  had  been  limited  to  mills  or  to 
importers  with  firm  mill  purchase  contracts.     Importers  must  notify  the 
Textile  Conmiasioner  of  all  arrivals,  relative  prices,  and  resales,  however, 
and  must  obtain  his  prior  approval  for  sales  to  nonmill  purchasers. 

Imports  of  265,000  bales  of  cotton  from  August  1953  through  March  195** 
were  10  percent  below  imports  for  the  same  period  in  1952-53.    Exports  of 
cotton  during  the  same  period  of  1953-5**  were  78,000  bales,  well  "below  the 
210,000  bales  exported  in  August-March  of  the  previous  season. 
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Prices  of  cotton  on  the  Bombay  spot  market  have  dropped  from  809 
rupees  per  candy  (21.71  cents  a  pcmd)  for  J arils,  Fine,  on  January  28, 
195**,  to  751  rupees  (20,20  cents)  on  April  29,  1951*,  to  725  rupees  (19,50 
cents)  on  May  27,  195^.    An  export  tax  equivalent  to  about  10. 76  cents  a 
pound  (not  included  above)  is  currently  in  effect. 

SPANISH  GOVERNMENT  AMENDS  EXPOET 
EMULATIONS  FOE  COTTOK  FABEICS  ' 

On  May  8,  195^;  the  Spanish  Government  issued  a  supplementary  order 
to  the  National  Cotton  Center  of  Barcelona,  changing  the  regulations  on 
the  export  of  cotton  piece  goods.    The  previous  system,  prescribed  by  the 
order  of  January  9,  195^,  issued  in  Barcelona  on  January  lo,  195^ ,  vas 
continued  "with  reservations. 

The  principal  change  in  the  new  regulations  is  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  indirect  subsidy  afforded  exporters  by  the  allocation  to  them 
of  specified  amounts  of  raw  cotton  at  the  same  low  prices  as  charged  the  , 
Spanish  Army  (about  38-5  pesetas  per  kilo  or  ^5  TJ.S.  cents  per  pound) . 
The  saving  amounts  to  15.5  pesetas  per  kilo  or  18  U.S,  cents  a  pound,  and 
is  a  significant  encouragement  to  the  exportation  of  Spanish  textiles. 
The  new  order  increases  the  allowance  of  the  low-priced  cotton  from  1.50 
to  1.75  kilos  of  cotton  per  dollar  value  of  the  exported  piece  goods.  For 
sterling  areas  the  increase  is  from     to  U  .7  kilos  of  cotton  per  pound- 
sterling  value  of  goods  exported  to  sterling  areas. 

Other  provisions  of  the  order  provide  for  payment  of  the  subsidy  in 
cash  pesetas  instead  of  in  cotton,  and  for  the  authorization  for  30 -day 
credits  to  purchasers  of  cotton  from  the  National  Cotton  Center  in  lieu 
of  the  former  requirement  for  cash  payment. 

COLOMBIA  EELAXES  EESTEICTI0NS 
ON  HOG  LAED  IMPOSTS 

The  Government  of  Colombia's  decree  No.  1528  of  May  12,  195^ ,  lowers 
the  duties  on  and  permits  the  importation  of  hog  lard,  in  addition  to  other 
basic  foodstuffs,  reports  F.  M.  Dickman,  Vice  Consul,  American  Embassy, 
Bogota.    The  local  fats  and  oils  industry  takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
new  decree  as  it  is  probable  that  imported  hog  lard  henceforth  will  be 
cheaper  than  domestic  vegetable  lard.    Also,  since  hog  lard  is  greatly 
preferred  to  vegetable  lard  it  will  be  doubly  attractive  to  consumers. 
To  prevent  the  domestic  vegetable  lard  industry  from  closing  its  doors, 
it  is  expected  that  certain  changes  will  be  made  or  that  the  issuance  of 
import  licenses  will  be  severely  curtailed. 

The  new  decree  relaxes  the  restrictions  placed  on  hog  lard  imports 
by  Eesolution  No.  k29  of  September  2h f  1953  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
of  October  19,  1953 >  page  292).    At  that  time,  stocks  of "domestic  fats  and 
oils  werr  relatively  large  and  had  been  moving  slowly  for  some  time.  In 
1953  Colombia  imported  about  2,200  tons  of  hog  lard  as  compared  with  ^,UC0 
toua  in  1952. 
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INDIA'S  FATS  AKD 
OILS  SITUATION 

Ho  significant  decline  from  the  current  level  of  edible  oil  prices  in  India 
is  anticipated  by  the  Bombay  trade,  reports  D.  E.  Gulati,  American  Embassy ,  New 
Delhi,    On  the  other  hand,  any  steep  rise  such  as  occurred  last  year  is  unlikely. 
Despite  increased  production,  the  movement  of  peanuts  into  the  terminal  markets 
is  said  to  be  rather  slow  as  farmers  reportedly  are  holding  out  for  better 
prices.    Other  contributing  factors  are  the  high  level  of  offtake  by  the 
vanaspati  (hydrogenated  vegetable  oil)  industry  and  the  hope  that  the  Government 
still  may  permit  some  export  of  peanut  oil . 

The  abolition  of  export  duties  on  a  number  of  01I3  (see  Foreign  Crops 
and  Marke t3,  May  2b  ,  195*0  "was  aimed  at  stimulating  exports  which  had  fallen 
to  low  levels  in  recent  months.    Eemoval  of  duty  on'  mustard  oil  is  expected 
to  enable  India  to  find  alternative  markets  to  compensate  for  the  substantial 
Ios3  of  exports  to  Pakistan.    Price  differences  in  foreign  markets  between 
Indian  linseed  and  castor  oils  and  Argentine  and  Brazilian  oils,  has  proved 
a  serious  impediment  to  Indian  exports  of  these  oils.    The  removal  of  export 
duty  on  linseed  oil  and  a  33  percent  decrease  in  the  export  duty  on  castor 
oil  is  expected  to  prove  at  least  a  partial  relief.    Trade  circles,  while 
welcoming  the  reduction  in  duty  on  castor  oil,  are  not  completely  satisfied 
and  are  hopeful  of  a  further  reduction. 

The  removal  of  export  duty  on  kardissed,  nigerseed  and  cottonseed  oils 
and  the  reimposition  of  duty  on  kardissed  ar.d  nigerseed  are  intended  to  en- 
courage exports  of  oils  instead  of  seeds  and  thereby  assist  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  idle  capacity  in  the  local  crushing  industry.    The  United  States, 
an  important  buyer  of  castor  oil  in  the  past,  has  been  practically  out  of 
the  Indian  market  in  recent  months.    Castor  oil  exports  from  Bombay  during 
the  first  3  months  of  195^  were  estimated  at  y60  tons  against  over  k  fk80 
tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Production  of  cottonseed  oil  has  received  a  setback  due  largely  to  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  seed.    The  improved  supply  situation  of  peanut  oil  also 
has  restricted  domestic  demand  for  cottonseed  oil. 

India's  prcducticn  of  oilseeds,  edible  and  inedible,  during  1953-5** 
totaled  7.8  million  short  tens  or  ah  increase  of  I.U  million  tons  from  the 
previous  season.    As  shown  in  the  following  Table,  production  of  all  oil- 
seeds was  up. 
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Table  1  -  INDIA: 


Estimated  acreage  and. production  of  oilseeds  and 
oils,  1952-53  and  1953 -5^ 


Year  ] 

Peanuts 

M 

[  Sesame 

:  Castor  :Rape  and 
beans  2/:  mustard. 

Flaxseed 

:  Cotton-:  _  ,  , 
,  Total 
:    seed  : 

1952-  53  ; 

1953  -5^.;...' 

1953-  5^ 
1953-5^  

Area  (1,000  i 

acres) 

■  • 

►  • 

:3/  11,850:14/  5,751:3/  1,357:5/  5,155:5/     3,39**:  :27,507 
5/  11,356:6*/  6,135:5/  1,368:6"/  5,350:6/     3,273:  :27,1*82 

:                             Production  (1,000  short  tons) 

:3/   3,230:1*/     505:3/     119:5/     927:5/        398:6/  1,198:6,377 
.5/    It  ,225:6"/     608:5/     120:7/     935:7/        **03:o7  1,509:  7,800 

;                           Oil  production  (1,000  short  tons)  8/ 

690:    •     I6d:          90:         168.:            120:            k:  1,21*0 
;          895  :         207  :          90:         168':            120:          10:  1,1*90 

which  taken  together  with  interplanted  crop  total  about  double  these  figures. 
Figures  for  oil  production  relate  to  the  entire  crop.    3/  Bevised  final  es- 
timate.  \J  Unrevised  supplementary  estimate.    5/  Unrevised  f inal  estimate. 
6/  Based  on  preliminary  incomplete  official  estimate.    7/  -Embassy  estimate. 
0/  Embassy  estimates.    Must  be  considered  rough  approximations  only  as 
there  are  no  official  or  unofficial  estimates  compiled  on  vegetable  oil 
production.  - , .  ,  s. 

Source;    American  Embassy,  New  Delhi.      : . .,  

The  official  estimate  of  peanut  production  is  1* ,224, 6*4 6  short  tons  of 
un shelled  nuts,  an  'increase  of  31  percent  from  the.  previous  crop.  This 
estimate  is  equivalent  to  2,956,800  tons  of.  ,she,iled  .peanuts.    However,  trade 
estimates  vary  "between  2.5  and  2,6  million  tons  of  peanut  kernels.  Sesame 
production  during  1953-5^,  based  on  preliminary  and  incomplete  official 
estimates,  is  expected  to  he  around  600,000  ton3.  .  Trade  .sources,  however, 
believe -the  crop  will  not  exceed  the  previous  -year* s  .outturn  of  500,000  tons. 

The  final  official  estimate  places  the  castor  crop  at  120,000  tons.  This 
pertains  to  the  pure  crop  only  and  does  not  take . into . ac count  the  portion  of 
the  crop  interplanted  with  other  crops,  such  as  peanuts  and  Italian  millets. 
Roughly  estimated,  the  pure  and  mixed  crops  together  amounted  to  21(0,000  tons. 
Unofficially,  the  rape  and  mustard  crop  is  estimated  at  935,000  tons.  The 
flaxseed  crop  is  expected  to  be  slightly  better  than  last  season  and  is 
placed  unofficially  at  around  1*00,000  tons  (l^  million  bushels).    And  cotton* 
seed  is  estimated,  also  unofficially,  at  1,510,000  tons. 
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Because  of  the  short  1952-53  peanut  crop,  an  acute  scarcity  of  peanut 
oil  developed  during  the  summer  months  of  1953,  necessitating  production 
cutbacks  by  the  vanaspati  industry*    With  the  movement  of  the  new  crop  into 
the  market, .however,  vanaspati  production  was  stepped  up  and  output  for  the 
year  amounted  to  213^500  tons  or  nearly  450  tons  more  than  in  1952<>  Peanut 
oil  is  the  principal  constituent  of  vanaspati  and  in  normal  times  accounts 
for  as  much  as  95  percent  of  the  oils  used  in  this  product.   The  remaining 
5  percent,  according  to  Government  regulations,  should  be  sesame  oil..  How- 
ever, due  to  the  prevailing  high  prices-  of  peanut  oil  during  1953,  a  number 
of  manufacturers  mixed  linseed,  mustard  and  cottonseed  oils  with  peanut  oil. 

Exports  of  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils  during  1953  with  comparisons  for 
earlier  years  are. shown  in  Table  2»  • 


Table  2. -  IHDIA:    Exports  of  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1951-53 

(Short  tons) 


1935-39 


1951 


1952 


1953  1/ 


Oilseed; 

Flaxseed  2/ 


«e.,...uu,.» 


Peanuts  3/  .« 

Castor  beans  .e*.  «<>••••  •  •••<>•: 

Sesame  ««•• •••»•£ 

Rape  and  mustard  ••«•«••••«<>•: 

Other  .4/    ro...:5/. 

Total  ,0  


272,608 
1,044,778 
^0,325 

7,998 
28,131 

3,439 


21,082 
64,4l8 
12,171 
2,633 

.  592 
3.022 


1,397,279 


103,918 


Oil: 


Linseed 

Peanut  •••••••••< 

Castor  ... ..«...< 

Rape  and  mustard 
Other  4/  ...i  :8£ 

Total  .......o.ro... 


c.r>o.  »..».,» 


1,165 
8,591 
6,566 
2,800 

998 


20 B 120 


20,700 

79,165 
29,347 

137 

21^,986 


1517^35 


3,084 
29,382 
4,948 

3,531 
24 

13,363 


5^,332 


17,067 

12 
I69 
12,996 


6/  36,560 

65,951 
6/  •  36,8^1 

W  9,330 

6/  10,720 


15975Q2 


7/  7,858 
17,1^6 
7/  29,^38 

y  172 
7/  3,289 


"£2,903 


I/  Preliminary.    2/  Equivalent  in  1,000  bushels  %    1935-39—9,736;  1951^-753; 
1952 — 110.    3/  In  the  shell,    4/  May  not  be  complete.    5/  Cottonseed  only0 
6/  Includes  shipments  by  land,    jj  Excluding  shipments  by  land.  Statistics 
showing  small  quantity  shipped  by  land  not  yet  available,      8/  Sesame  seed 
only. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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As  of  early  May, -the  Government  of  India  had  not  established  any  export 
quota  on  peanut  oil  for  1?5^»    In  February  195kr  the  Minister  of  Corrmerce  and 
Industry  told  the  South  Indian  oil  trade  that  no  export  of  peanut  oil  would 
be  allowed  this  year  unless  domestic  prices  declined  to  below  1,000  rupees  per 
long  ton  (S,k  cents  per  pound )»    However,  on  March  k  the  Government  announced 
that  a  small  quantity  of  handpicked  peanut  kernels  would  be  permitted  for 
shipment  to  dollar  areas  by  established  shippers*    The  shippers,  according  to 
the  8nnouncements,  would  be  given  export  allocations  equal  to  one-half  the 
total  shipments  of  handpicked  peanuts  made  by  them  during  any  one  of  the 
calendar  years  1951  >  1952,  or  1953*  to  all  permissable  destinations.  Toward 
the  end  of  March,  the  basis  of  export  allocations  was  altered  to  shipments  to 
hard  currency  areas  only.    As  a  result,  the  Bombay  trade  estimates  that  the 
total  export  quota  will  be  reduced  from  8,000  to  6,000  long  tons  (0,960  to 
6,720  short  tons). 

On  March  1,  the  Government  authorized  for  the  first  time  in  195^  an  ex- 
port quota  of  6,000  long  tons  of  castor  oil  for  the  km month  period  ending 
April  30.    On  May  lk9  the  Government  announced  that  castor  oil  export  allot- 
ments for  the  period  ending  July  31,  195^,  would  be  authorized  to  established 
shippers  on  the  basis  of  one-fourth  of  the  shipments  during  the  calendar  year 
1953*    (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  2h,  195^*) 

Free  licensing  of  exports  of  linseed  oil  and  rape  and  mustard  seed  oils 
will  be  permitted  through  June  30,  195^«  For  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
an  export  quota  of  1,500  long  tons  of  vanaspati  has  been  established. 

In  an  effort  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  edible  oils,  the  Government  an- 
nounced early  in  August  1953  that  imports  of  cottonseed  oil  would  be  permitted 
freely.    Moreover,  the  import  duty  was  reduced  but  imports  of  cottonseed  oil 
were  small  because  the  price  was  too  high  for  the  vanaspati  industry.    The  im- 
port duty  on  palm  oil  also  was  cut  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  consumption 
of  imported  palm  oil  by  industrial  consumers,  notably  soap  manufacturers.  Im- 
ports into  Bombay  totaled  lU,5o0  short  tons  in  1953* 

ANGOLA'S  EXPORT  SURTAXES  ON 
VEGETABLE  OILS  SUSPENDED 

A  ministerial  order  of  May  7,  195^j  suspends  the  surtaxes  on  exports 
from  Angola  of  oils  from  cottonseed,  peanuts,  copra,  sesame  seed,  castor 
beans  and  unspecified  oilseeds,  reports  J.  B.  Richards,  First  Secretary, 
American  Embassy,  Lisbon.    The  surtax  on  palm  oil  celow  10  degrees  acidity 
is  suspended;  on  other  palm  oil  it  is  reduced  by  two-thirds  (to  3  percent 
if  shipped  to  Portuguese  territories  and  5  percent  if  to  foreign  countries). 
At  the  same  time  the  export  surtax  on  castor  beans  is  increased  from  the 
existing  3  percent  (to  Portuguese  territories)  and  6  percent  (to  foreign 
countries)  to  33  and  36  percent,  respectively. 

The  order  is  intended  to  improve  the  situation  of  the  newly  developing 
vegetable  oil  industry  in  Angola.    The  increase  in  the  export  surtax  on 
castor  beans  will  similarly  assist  a  castor-oil  mill  which  started  operations 
in  Angola  about  2  years  ago. 
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Exports  of  major  vegetable  oils  from  Angola  in  1953  totaled  ^2,398 
short  tons-,    Palm  kernel    oil  -  12,819  tons,  and  cottonseed  oil  ;»  11,798  tone 
vere  the  largest  exports  followed  by  palm  oil  -  7,3^7,  peanut  oil  -  5 ,22k t 
castor  oil  -  hfk82,  and  sesame  oil  -  7^9  tons. 

Most  of  the  peanut  oil  -was  destined  to  Germany,  Portugal  and  the 
Netherlands;  palm  kernel  oil  to  Germany,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands  and 
Denmark;  castor  oil  to  France  and  Portugal;  palm  oil  to  Portugal  and  Ge 
The  only  export  to  the  United  States  vas  130  tons  of  castor  oil. 


